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Keeping Parents Happy 


I sat down at the counter in a 
restaurant a few days ago and ordered some 
food. Presently a boy came in with his 
mother and father and sat at the counter 
beside me. 

The waiter brought the menu and gave 
it to the parents. The father handed it to 
the boy—who was about thirteen—and 
said, “Would you like to look this over?” 

And do you know what the boy said? 

He snapped back at his dad, “I already 
know what I want.” 

He folded his arms, leaned back in his 
chair, and glared at the mirror across the 
counter. 

Have you ever met any boys like him— 
or girls? 

They think their dads and mothers have 
no business interfering in their affairs. 
What right has dad to know what I want 
for supper? That’s my affair, not his! 

They go around grumbling about the 
way their parents “meddle” in their busi- 
ness, and feeling very, very sorry for them- 
selves. 

Just suppose for a minute that when that 
father handed his son the menu and asked 
if he would like to look it over, the boy 
had answered differently. Suppose he had 
said, “Thank you, Dad. But I’ve about de- 
cided I’d like an egg sandwich and a milk- 
shake. Perhaps mother would like to look 
at the menu again.” 

If he had said that, don’t you suppose 
he would have felt a lot happier inside? 
Of course he would. 

As it was, I heard some other things the 
boy said to the father. The whole meal 
was a battle. 

If you want a happy home, be courteous 
to your parents. And show an interest in 
what they want. Last Christmas, all my 
brothers and sisters went home for the 
holidays. Almost the first thing we did 
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when we arrived was to ask, “What needs 
to be done around here?” 

We all talked it over and decided that 
what was needed most was a sprinkler 
system for the lawn so mother wouldn’t 
have to work so hard watering the grass. 
The decision being made, one of us tele- 
phoned the hardware store for pipe, an- 
other rushed to the plumber to borrow 
tools, the rest of us headed for the toolshed 
for picks and shovels. 

The next night, the job was done. Mother 
and our sisters and all the wives and niec 
came out to admire the results. 

Did we feel abused because we had shot 
two whole days of our Christmas vacation 
doing nothing but work for our parents? 
I should say not! We were only sorry we 
could not stay longer and do more. 

I wish children would be really friendly 
with their parents, and this applies par- 
ticularly to the seventh- and eighth-graders. 
A mother told me once (and others have 
said it too), “My daughter doesn’t want 
me around at parties and outings any more. 
I used to have so much fun doing things 
with her. But now she doesn’t want me. 
Of course, I understand, at her age.” 

Yes, mother understands, but there’s an 
ache in her heart just the same. 

Invite mother to join in your plans, and 
she’ll invite you to join in hers. Tell her 
what you’ve been doing today, and she’ll 
tell you what she’s been doing. Respect her, 
and she’ll respect you. 

A boy told me he couldn’t get along with 
his dad. ‘““What’s the trouble?” I said. “He 
insulted me and I can’t forget it.” “When 
was that?” I asked. “Four years ago.” “Four 
years!” I exclaimed. “And you haven’t for- 
given him?” “No,” he said, “and I don’t 
intend to.” And so they go on fighting each 
other, year after year. 

Dear, oh, dear, oh, dear! It makes me 
weep. If only I could convince young peo- 
ple that home will be happy if they will 
be courteous to their parents, thankful, re- 
spectful, friendly. If some of you don 








t 
believe me, try it, and find out what zood @ 


results it produces! Then, if you like, write 
and tell me about it. I’d love to hear from 
you. 


Your friend, 


hatin Wrarsel? 














JOSHUA 


Sold Books to a Bandit 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


| gem was trying to sell books to the 
people living along a highway in Mex- 
ico. The work was hard, for the houses were 
far apart, and Joshua had to walk all the way. 

Often he claimed the promise God made 
to another Joshua in order to keep up his 
courage: “I will not fail thee, nor forsake 
thee. Be strong and of a good courage.” 

One afternoon Joshua came to a stretch of 
road where there were no houses at all. He 
walked for miles without seeing a house or 
a traveler. 

Suddenly, from behind a clump of bushes, 
a man jumped out at him. He pulled a 
machete (a big Mexican knife) from its 
sheath and demanded, “Give me all your 
money immediately.” 






There is an old rhyme that says, 


“The steady gaze of the human eye 
Will make the wildest creature shy.” 


I’m not at all sure that gazing in the eye 
of an angry tiger would calm it down, but 
Joshua decided not to let this man think he 
was afraid. 

“You can’t use that machete,” he said con- 
fidently. And while he was talking to the 
bandit he was silently praying to God for 
protection. “You don’t want to be a mur- 
derer. Jesus died to save you. He doesn’t 
want more blood shed.” To page 17 


The bandit drew his machete from its sheath and 
demanded, “Give me all your money immediately.” 
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The neighbors called him Pa’s right-hand 


man. Pa called him 


FORGETFUL RANDY 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


RANDY COLTON was his father’s right- 
hand man. Anyone in the Huntsville 
district would tell you so. 

“That’s a fine lad you have there, An- 
drew,” the men would say to Mr. Colton. “I 
bet he could turn his hand to anything, any 
time, and do a bang-up job. No foolin’ about 
that boy.” 

Mr. Colton’s chest would swell with 
pride. Everything they claimed about his 
son was true. 

There was one thing about Randy, 
though, that Pa wouldn’t let anybody know 
for the world. That is, anybody but Ma and 
Randy. In the years since Randy had learned 
to be Pa’s right-hand man Pa had let Randy 
know quite often about his one failing, and 
of course Ma couldn't help but hear. 

Randy kept on forgetting. It was a shame, 
Pa thought, the things Randy couldn't re- 
member. And the only thing that stopped Pa 
from punishing him was that he was quite 
sure Randy was too good a fellow to forget 
intentionally. And Pa was right. 

Once Randy forgot that he hadn't fed the 
baby calf that had just been taken from her 
mother. After the family was tucked in bed 
for the night the calf fussed until Pa could 
stand it no longer. He couldn’t imagine what 
was bothering her, for he didn’t know that 
Randy had forgotten to feed her. He dressed 
at two in the morning and went out to the 
barn to see what was wrong. When he went 
into the room where the calf’s bucket was 
kept, he saw that the milk still was in the 
pail. He shook his head and said, “That 
young’un,” and fed the half-starved calf 
himself. 


He spoke to Randy about the matter in the 
morning. The boy was very ashamed. But 
less than a week later Randy forgot to mail 
an important letter Ma asked him to drop in 
the mailbox. The day she was expecting an 
answer, she discovered her precious letter 
still in the pocket of Randy's jeans. She said 
she was thankful there was a washday each 
week. Otherwise she wouldn’t know where 
she might find some of the things she gave 
Randy to look after. 

One day Randy went to the store, and after 
walking a mile in the rain, he forgot what 
it was Ma had sent him for. He stood outside 
Bellamy’s Market and thought and thought. 
Finally he decided Ma had sent him for 
cinnamon and dates. When he got home he 
found that she was waiting for salt and 
onions. 

No matter how good a boy he was about 
the place, no matter how many people called 
him a right-hand man, Ma and Pa gradually 
became quite concerned over Randy. 

The night Randy forgot the nails and the 
hammers and the shovel was the last straw 
for Pa. 

All that day Pa and Randy had worked 
putting in a new fence around the south 
pasture. They were both very proud when’ 
the work was done. Pa said, “Randy, you can 
drive these last nails while I go and get the 
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milking started.” Randy was thrilled. Pa was “ie a 


trusting him to finish the job. He did what 
Pa had told him, then raced to the barn. 

A thunderstorm had been threatening all 
afternoon. It broke while the two were 
milking, drenching the ground in a matter 
of minutes. 
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Randy was glad to get through for the 
night, out of the wet clothes and into some- 
thing fresh, and then to sit around the 
supper table and eat Ma’s cooking. How Ma 
could cook! She made anything taste good, 
even parsnips and spinach. 

Randy was full and comfortable when he 
got up from the table. Pa flopped into his 
favorite chair and put on his glasses. Sud- 
denly he threw down the paper and peered 
at Randy over the top of his spectacles. 
“What did you do with the nails, the shovel, 
and our two hammers, Randy? Did you put 
them in the tool shed?” 

Randy sprang up as though he had been 
shot. His face turned red. “I forgot,” he 
stated unhappily. “They're still down at the 
last post.” 

Randy heard the rain pounding on the 
roof. Surely Pa would remember how well 
he had worked that day and tell him to let 
the forgotten things stay where they were 
until morning. It was nearly a mile to the 
bottom pasture. 

“You go get on your rain clothes,” Pa 
ordered sternly, “and bring back those 
things.” 
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Randy never argued with Pa. It would be 
a waste of time. He pulled on his raincoat 
and took the gasoline lantern Pa kept 
hanging on the porch wall. 

He sloshed through the fields, the rain 
falling more steadily by the minute. Water 
trickled off his hat and dripped down the 
back of his neck. Owls hooted far off. The 
wind moaned and gasped in the tall pines at 
the edge of the forest. Clouds shrouded the 
moon, making the night dark and gloomy. 

There were the tools. The hammers were 
covered with mud from the constant patter 
of the rain. The shovel handle was gritty. 
The pail of nails was full of water. After 
several difficult minutes Randy managed to 
get the water drained off. But even with all 
his care, he had to search around in the mud 
to find stray nails that slipped through his 
fingers. He dared not leave them. Pa would 
see them tomorrow. And Pa always said that 
if a job had to be done it should be done the 
best way possible. 

Back to the house Randy trudged. His 
boots sloshed under him and slipped on the 
wet mud. When he got inside he decided to 

To page 16 
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Randy searched in the mud to find the missing nails, wishing he had remembered to put them away. 
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CHAPTER 2 


AYESHA, Beloved of God 


By NORMA R. 


AS AYESHA lay in her bed she thought 
over the terrible thing that grandfather 
had just told her. Her own mother had 
poisoned her father and then left her, a 
helpless baby, alone in an empty house with 
no food. The fact that such things fre- 
quently happened in her country didn’t 
help matters a bit. A sickness swelled in 
her stomach and she twisted and turned on 
her mat in an agony of pain and grief. 

Poison—poison. Her mind quivered un- 
der the horrid word. No wonder grandfather 
had looked so angry when she mentioned it 
to him a few months ago. She thought 
about the different poisons she knew. 

One of the neighbors had died just last 
month from poison—everyone said it must 
be poison. It was the kind of poison that 
caused a terrible bleeding from the stomach. 
Ayesha shivered until she couldn’t keep her 
teeth from rattling and she rolled herself 
tightly in her blanket. 

Then there were the slow-killing bamboo 
hairs. They took several weeks to kill a 
strong man; but they were sure—deadly as 
the stroke of a sword, in the end, for once 
the stiff bamboo hairs had lodged in the 
stomach there was no cure, no help. Death 
was certain. Ayesha had heard of the mind- 
destroying poison too, but she had never 
known a person affected by it. 

“And my own mother did it,” the trem- 
bling girl said to herself. “My mother did it. 
She did it on purpose and she left me when 
I was only a baby—alone——” 

Then a slow but terrible anger began to 
grow in Ayesha’s heart and with that anger 
came hatred. 
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“I will find my mother someday,” she said. 
“I will find her and I will repay her for what 
she has done.” 

Ayesha did not cry again. She comforted 
herself with the promise she had made to 
herself, that someday she would have re- 
venge on her mother, who had done so great 
a wrong. 

She spread her thick hair more com- 
fortably on the pillow and was drowsing 
when someone came into the room. It was 
grandfather. He stood by her mat for a min- 
ute. She moved slightly to show him that 
she was not yet asleep. 

“You are still awake, my child?” He spoke 
in a low voice. “Do you have that little 
book?” 

“Here it is.” Ayesha pushed it out 
through the opening in the mosquito cur- 
tain. 

Grandfather took the book and went back 
to the big room and Ayesha slipped from 
her mat and followed him to the door. She 
opened it a crack and stood listening. 

“Yes, I’m sure it is the Christians’ book of 
religion,’ Uncle Ali was saying. “Look, here 
is the sign they have on such books. It is a 
cross. Their God died on a cross of wood, 
you know.” 

“Are you sure it is that kind of book?” 
grandfather asked. “Perhaps we shouldn't 
let Ayesha have it. She doesn’t know what 
it is.” 

Uncle Hassim spoke up. “I’m sure it will 
not do her any harm. It is certainly written 
in English and she can’t read it. She will 
probably never learn English anyhow.” 

Then Uncle Ali laughed. “Just tell her 
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Ayesha stcod under the end of the bamboo pipe and 
let the water pour over her hair and down her back. 


that the book is trash and that is the reason 
why the man in the market place had it to 
sell. No one wants to read it.” 

Ayesha went back to her sleeping mat. 
So the book was important. It was a mysteri- 
ous thing. What was it Uncle Ali had said, 
“Their God died on a cross of wood”? 

How could a God die, and what could it 
mean to die on a cross of wood? If a God 
was already dead why would anyone wor- 
ship Him? Then her mind fastened on the 
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lie Uncle Ali had suggested. Why did her 
uncles think she couldn't be told the truth? 
Was it because she was a girl? Did they 
think girls had no way of finding out the 
truth about things? This wasn’t the first 
time. Ayesha had come to the place where 
she scarcely believed anything the two un- 
cles said. Only grandfather spoke the truth 
to her. 

The voices in the big room faded, and 
Ayesha slept. 

When she awakened the following morn- 
ing her first thought was of the book. Where 
could it be? She turned her pillow over and 
shook the blanket—then she remembered. 
Grandfather had taken it. 

“Their God died on a cross of wood.” 
The words struck her like a blow, the very 
words Uncle Ali had spoken. 

Ayesha knew that the Chinese shopkeep- 
ers worshiped gods. She had seen some of 
them—ugly wooden things with painted 
faces and fierce looks. They had never been 
alive, never! The Christians’ God must have 
been different. He had been alive once; but 
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now He was dead. “Their God died on a 
cross of wood.” 

She flung her mosquito curtain up onto 
its wooden frame and changed into her day 
clothes. Then she went out into the big room 
and looked for the book. She found it on one 
of the mats where the men had sat last night, 
talking. She looked at it again and wondered 
at the strange symbol on the cover—a cross. 

“Now it must be that this book tells the 
story of the God who died,” Ayesha said to 
herself. She took the book to her sleeping 
room and hid it under the pile of clothes 
in her chest. 

“Someday I will learn to read English 
and then I will find out all about it.” 

Ayesha cooked rice and fed the men. 
Then she led her father out to the back yard, 
where he usually played all day like a small 
child. After that she washed her clothes. 
The regular washing woman would come 
tomorrow, but Ayesha was particular about 
her dresses. She wanted them to look espe- 
cially white. After all, she was going to 

To page 18 














MICKEY’S TEMPTATION 


By OTTILIE S. LAGAN 






















The canaries were flying around the room, and father 
did not know Mickey was under the davenport! 


Mick’ was a large Maltese cat owned 
by my parents. He was quite a hunter, 
often bringing home birds, rabbits, chip- 
munks, field mice, and weasels. 

Mom and dad had other pets too, includ- 
ing canaries. Mickey knew he must never 
bother the canaries in any way. He had 


learned this so well that even when he 
caught a wild finch (a bird that looks like a 
canary) he would not harm it in any way but 
would bring it home to mom and dad. The 
finches Mickey caught sometimes died from 
fright anyway, but on other occasions my par- 
ents were able to tame them. Their singing 
was even more beautiful than the songs of 
the canaries. 

In spite of Mickey's training, when dad 
cleaned the bird cages he made sure Mickey 
was outside. Then he would let the canaries 
fly around loose in the house until the cages 
were clean and ready for the birds to go in 
again. 

One week when dad was ready to clean 
the cages he looked for the cat. He did not 
see him and thought he must be outside. 
However, Mickey was comfortably curled 
up under the davenport. When Dad opened 
the bird cages, it was a great temptation to 
Mickey to try to catch the canaries. 

One thing Mickey hated more than any- 
thing else was being put into the cellar. In 
spite of this, when he saw the birds flying 
all around the room he ran to the cellar door 
mewing loudly. Even though he didn’t like 
going down to the cellar he asked to be put 
there so he would not yield to temptation. 

As dad told me about this I could not help 
thinking Mickey had a great deal more 
sense than we have at times. The Bible says 
that when we are tempted God will provide 
a way of escape (1 Cor. 10:13). Yet when 
we are tempted we often think about the 
temptation and linger, wondering what 
would happen if we yielded to it. For 
Mickey, the cellar was a way of escape. 
When he was tempted he ran to it at once. 
Later he was glad he did, for we gave him a 
big fish dinner. Resisting temptation al- 
ways has pleasant results. 
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Ann Gets 


Ready for 


Her Graduation Speech 


By GRACE STAPLES 


ANN had been chosen by the eighth grade 
to give the welcome speech at gradua- 
tion. She was scared. She always felt nervous 
even when she had to do something at JMV 
meeting. But this was something special. At 
night she lay awake, worrying. 

She knew that Jane, in the seventh grade, 
gave speeches—good ones. She never 
seemed to be scared. If only she wasn’t in the 
seventh grade, Ann thought, she would go 
and ask her how she did it. Finally, when 
graduation was only a week away, Ann de- 
cided to go and speak to Jane anyway, even if 
she was in the seventh grade. 

Jane seemed very happy to think that an 
eighth-grader would come and speak to her, 
and when Ann told her what the trouble 
was she gave her all the help she could. The 
first thing she did was to ask Ann, “Do you 
know yet what you want your speech to 
say?” 

Well, I’m afraid it isn’t too clear in my 
mind,” Ann admitted. “I wish I knew how 
you make such good speeches, Jane.” 

“Well, thanks for the compliment, Ann. 
First, the main thing I try to avoid is writing 
a speech out and memorizing what I want 
to say. A memorized speech sounds as if it 
were being read, but a speech should sound 
spontaneous. Think of making a speech as 
just talking to a group of friends and trying 
to be as clear and simple as you would be in 
private conversation.” 

“But how do you get it that way?” Ann 
asked. “Do you have to prepare at all?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Jane said. “But the prepara- 
tion must not show in the final delivery. To 
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begin with, you've got to know thoroughly 
what you are talking about. A speaker 
should have more material at the tip of his 
tongue than he expects to use. An audience 
can usually tell when a speaker has ex- 
hausted his information, and they feel 
cheated.” 

“But how can you keep all that material in 
your mind without memorizing it, Jane?” 

“Like this: I outline a talk as if I were go- 
ing to write it. I’m careful to place my 
ideas in correct order so the talk will be de- 
livered smoothly. Often each idea grows 
out of the one before it.” 

“Then do you carry this outline onto the 
platform so you can refer to it when you 
speak?” 

Jane laughed. “Oh, no. I merely use it 
when I’m thinking through the talk ahead 
of time.” 

“Do you actually practice the speech out 
loud?” Ann asked next. 

“Sometimes I do,” Jane said. “I like to go 
over it that way once or twice so I can get 
used to the sound of my voice. But really it’s 
better to do the work inside your mind. 
Think through the speech until the thoughts 
come easily and in their proper order.” 

“Well, Jane, I've seen experienced speak- 
ers hold a small card in the palm of their 
hand,” Ann said. “How come they do that 
if you say good speakers don’t use notes?” 

“It is permissible to use a few notes if 
you need them,” Jane explained. “Quite 
likely all that is written on those cards is a 
word or short phrase for each main point. 
For instance, Sunday morning I talked to 
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Ann discovered that Jane was very willing to help her with her speech—she gave some good advice too. 


the Pathfinder Club about our next picnic. 
Before the meeting, I had written on a tiny 
card the words: ‘Purpose,’ “Time,” ‘Appoint 
committee, and ‘Introduce guest.’” 

“It sounds easy,” Ann said, “but I’m afraid 
I'll stumble at the beginning of each part of 
my talk. I’m sure I'll forget what I meant to 
say first.” 

“The card can help there too,” Jane en- 
couraged her. “Instead of having the main 
parts of the talk indicated by a word, you 
can write the first several words you want to 
use when changing to a new idea. The day 
after my brother had given a talk on how to 
choose the right college to attend, I saw on 

is dresser a card with notations like that 
on it.” 

“What were they?” Ann asked. 

“As I recall, there were four,” Jane said. 
“The first was, ‘In early colonial.’ Appar- 
ently he wanted to start out by discussing 
what colleges were like in colonial days. The 
next note said, ‘Today among our outstand- 
ing colleges.’ Then he had written, ‘It de- 
pends on the individual,’ and finally, ‘I'll be 


glad to answer.’ Each few words carried 
him into the next point.” 

“It sounds wonderful, Jane,” Ann said en- 
thusiastically. “But when I go before an 
audience I feel so scared. I forget everything 
I had planned to do.” 

“That's called stage fright, Ann. It both- 
ers even the best of speakers. Fortunately, 
there are things you can do to overcome it.” 

“Such as?” 

“Take several deep breaths of fresh air, 
for one thing. Then, when you stand up to 
speak, do not let anyone in the audience 
catch your eyes until you are sure of your- 
self. Once you lock eyes with someone, 
you're almost sure to lose yourself. Look 
out over the heads of the people, but don’t 
stare. Move your head slowly from right to 
left and back, so each member of the audi- 
ence feels you are looking at him. I often 
move my eyes along the rear wall just over 
the heads of the people in the back row. 
That helps the voice to carry too. Your voice 
will carry to the people you are talking to. 

To page 17 
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Who Was Really Smart? 


By CONNIE JENSEN 


“C'MON, you fellows,” 
Johnny shouted. “We've 
got to get moving.” 

“Where are we go- 
ing?” asked Jimmy. 

“I don’t know for sure, 
but on a day like this 
we've got to gO some- 
where. Go get Timmy, 
if you want him along, 
and hurry!” 

“O.K.,” Jimmy yelled over his shoulder 
as he headed for the house. “But wait a min- 
ute; I'll have to ask mother.” 

In a short time Jimmy and Timmy came 
bouncing out the back door. In no way did 
these boys look like brothers. Fourteen- 
year-old Jimmy was tall and lanky with 
straight dark hair. In contrast Timmy was 
short and husky. But even though he was 
small, he set the pace for the older boys 
when it came to swimming, horseback rid- 
ing, hiking, and tree climbing. Johnny, the 
neighbor boy, who had come to visit them 
in a search for excitement, was just about 
Jimmy’s age and size. 

The day was perfect: bright sun, birds 
singing, a gentle breeze. It felt like a day for 
swimming. But these boys had been swim- 
ming twice in the past week, and they 
weren't the kind to get their activities stuck 
in a rut. A hike was more the order of the 
day. 

What they couldn’t decide was where to 
hike to. Timmy wanted to go to Brushy 
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Creek, where they had always had lots of 
fun; but Jimmy and Johnny were all for 
hiking through the woods to Sam Bass Cave, 
a cave that had received its name from the 
notorious outlaw. The fields around had 
been a battlefield of the Indians too, so the 
boys always hoped to find arrowheads there. 
Naturally, the older boys won the argument, 
and Timmy's ideas lost out as usual. But 
Tim didn’t mind too much and in good 
spirits set out with the others along the nar- 
row, dusty road toward the cave. 

The boys trudged along silently for quite 
some time, their eyes glued to the road. 
There was nothing unusual to see at first. 
Oh, they saw the winding track of a snake 
that had crossed the road, but there was noth- 
ing extraordinary about that. Considering 
everything, it was a quiet day. Suddenly, 
Jimmy spied a half-full whisky bottle at 
the side of the road. Timmy lunged for it; 
here was something he had always wanted 
to inspect. 

But Jimmy grabbed the bottle from him 
almost as soon as he had picked it up, and 
tossed it back on the ground. “You know 
what the folks have told us about such 
things,” he said with authority. “It’s better 
to leave them alone.” 

“Oh, let’s rest for a while,” said Johnny. 
“There’s no need to wear ourselves out. 
And, what’s more, Timmy, you don’t need 
to get so excited about everything.” 

“Well, it’s not every day of the week that 
you find a whisky bottle. We ought to be 
able to do something with it; it’s strong 
stuff. That and tobacco both. I don’t even 
like to smell them.” 

“Me, either,” Jim said. “Tobacco stinks. 
Tim, do you remember the story mother used 





to tell us about Uncle Charley's cat?” Jimmy 
grinned from ear to ear at the thought. 

“You mean about the old tomcat and the 

“Tim—my! You're going to ruin the 
story!” 

Johnny headed the boys over to the side 
of the road where there was a log they could 
sit on. He had never heard this story and it 
sounded interesting. 


“Anyway,” continued Jimmy, “when 





























































































mother and her brother Charley were still 
living at home, they had three cats, a mother 
cat, a kitten, and a tomcat. Mother said they 
used to spend lots of time training these 
cats to have good manners. All of them could 
sit up on their haunches and mother and 
Uncle Charley would throw them pieces of 
food in turn. Then one day old Tom reached 
over and snatched some food from one of 
the other cats. The habit got worse as the 
days went by. Mother and Uncle Charley 
spanked Tom for it every time he did it. 
The family agreed after a while that some- 
thing would have to be done with Mr. Tom; 
but they didn’t know exactly what that thing 
should be.” 

“So let me tell you what they did,” 
Timmy interrupted. 

““They’ didn’t do anything, Timmy; Un- 
cle Charley was the one that punished him.” 

“O.K., then, let me tell you what Uncle 
Charley did. One day when he was feeding 
the cats, he took a piece of tobacco and 
threw it to them. Tom must have thought by 
the way Uncle Charley was chewing on it, 
that it really was good, so he reached over 
and snatched it. 

“He swallowed it in one gulp and 
screamed with pain. They say he had the 
most bewildered look they ever saw, as if he 
was trying to figure out what in the world 
he had got hold of. He didn’t sit still long, 
though; he started running. He made some 
fast, furious circles in the middle of the 
floor. He tore all around on the furniture. 


Tom caught the piece of tobacco, swallowed it, and 
screamed, then made a dash at the cabin wall, ran up 
and across the ceiling, down the other wall, out the 
door, and toward the prairie like a flash of lightning. 
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He made a running dash at one of the walls 
and never stopped till he had crossed the 
ceiling and was down the other wall.” 

Jimmy interrupted. “Mother said he ran 
around in the old sod house like a squirrel 
in a cage.” 

“Of course, Uncle Charley was laughing,” 
Tim continued, “but mother was crying. I 
guess the excitement of mother screaming 
and the cat squalling was too much for Un- 
cle Charley. He wasn’t too sure either what 
Grandmother Blumberg might say about 
the damage Tom was doing to the furni- 
ture. So Uncle Charley opened the door 
and the cat made a wild dash for the prairie. 

“Mother was sure she'd never see him 
again. She thought he’d probably go down by 
Cowskin Creek to die. 

“About two weeks later, though, old Tom 
showed up—a walking skeleton. The folks 
nursed him gently back to health; but they 
had a hard time because he didn’t trust hu- 
man beings any more, it seemed. When he 
got strong enough to catch his food again he 
would hold it in his paws, smell it, and lick 
it before he would put it in his mouth. They 
say Tom really learned his lesson and was a 
much better-behaved cat after that.” 

“Hey, I wonder what this whisky would 
do to that stray cat that hangs around the 
barn?” Jimmy asked excitedly. And at this 
new idea the boys scrambled up from the 
log and started along the path once more. 

“Maybe we could put it on some grass,” 
suggested Johnny. “We'd get a whipping 
for sure if we gave whisky to the cat.” 

They were still trying to decide what to 
do when they came to a large antbed. This 
was it! They would get all the ants dead- 
drunk! Wouldn’t that be a sight? They had 
seen men drunk before—fighting, strutting 
around, showing off, losing their meals, 
and holding their heads with hangovers. 
What would it be like to see an ant fighting 
or showing off? This would be fun! 

At first, the boys just watched the ants. 
Each one, they could see, had his own job 
to do. Some were carrying sticks into the 
hole. A few were bringing pieces of grain 
that they had probably found in someone's 
barn. One ant was carrying a dead body out 
of the hole. 

“You know, I think these ants are begin- 
ning to sense that we are here,” Johnny 
said. 

“They sure act like it,” added Jimmy. 
“They’re behaving differently from when we 
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first got here. They seem to be expecting 
something to happen.” 

“Something is going to happen!” an- 
nounced Timmy. “I’m going to see some 
drunk ants,” and with that he sprinkled the 
whisky around on the ants to see what they 
would do. The boys stepped clear to watch 
the show. 

The well-organized scene quickly 
changed. The ants began running here and 
there, bewildered. Those who had been on 
the inside came pouring out to see where 
the foul odor was coming from. By now, a 
few of the ants were telling the others what 
to do. Could these be the ant scouts the 
boys had always heard about? And what was 
this? The ants were carrying the twigs, 
stones, and even the dust the liquor had 
touched away from their home to some 
place far away. 

The boys watched in amazement. There 
were no drunk ants staggering around. Ev- 
ery one was working like mad to get rid of 
the whisky. They weren't drinking a drop 
of it. 

“I never saw the like,” exclaimed Johnny 
as the boys left. “Those ants are smarter than 
we gave them credit for.” 

“Yes. And did you see how fast the word 
got around? It was faster than our evacua- 
tion at school,” laughed Jimmy. “They really 
had the teamwork, too, didn’t they?” 

“Boy! Are we going to have something 
to tell when we get home!” said Timmy ex- 
citedly. “Wait till the fellows hear this!” 

“I guess we forgot about going to the 
cave,” someone suggested. “Do you still 
want to go?” 

“No, we'd better go on home now,” de- 
cided Jimmy. “It would be late before we 
could get to the cave and back and the folks 
would be worried if we didn’t get home be- 
fore dark.” 

“But we don’t have to go home yet, do 
we?” begged Tim, hoping that just this once 
his brother would give in. 

“We'd really better,” said Jimmy. “Mother 
will be expecting us.” 

“O.K. then—if we've really got to go, I'll 
race you.” 

And away the boys went. All of them 
stayed at an even pace for a while, stopping 
or slowing down occasionally to get their 
breath. When they neared home, though, 
Timmy pulled out in the lead, so he could 
reach the house first—he wanted to be the 
first to tell the story. 








The Adventures of Marco Polo 


By ROSE WILSTER 


IGHT-YEAR-OLD Marco Polo asked his 

neighbors many questions. Where had 
his father gone? Where was his uncle? 
They had been away a long time. Were they 
going to come home? 

Marco’s mother died when the boy was 
nine. Before she died she said to Marco, 
“Your father is brave and.wise. He will re- 
turn.” Marco, left all alone, turned to his 
books. He could not be a brave explorer— 
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Marco Polo began his travels when he was seventeen. 





yet. But someday he would be. Right now 
he would study and get ready. 

His father and uncle, tanned by many 
miles of traveling, returned after nine years. 
We don’t know much of what Marco Polo 
said when he saw them. This was in 1265 
and we are lucky to have any record at all. 
But we know that the men reported they 
had been to China and wanted to go back. 

Kublai Khan was ruler there and ex- 
pected the men to return after they had de- 
livered a letter to the Pope in Italy. The 
travelers learned that the Pope had died. 
They must wait until a new one was elected. 
Then they would go back to Kublai Khan, 
taking two monks with them to teach Euro- 
pean arts and sciences to the Chinese. The 
delay was helpful to Marco. When at last 
the Polos were ready to go back to China, 
Marco was seventeen years old, and they said 
he could go with them. 

The journey was full of danger. Presently 
the two monks turned back, but not young 
Marco Polo. With the two elder Polos at 
his side he journeyed through Persia, Bagh- 
dad, Damascus, and Budapest. Soldiers sent 
by the emperor, Kublai Khan, met them 
along the way and after four years they 
reached China. There was a great celebra- 
tion at the palace. Kublai Khan was not a 
destroyer such as his grandfather Genghis 
Khan had been. When he saw young Marco 
he asked, “Who is this young man you have 
brought with you?” 

Nicolo Polo answered proudly, “He is my 
son, Sire, and your servant.” 

Marco was well liked. He was glad that he 
had listened to his old teacher in Venice 
who had told him many times, “Learn to act 
like a gentleman, and try to rise to every oc- 
casion as well as possible.” 

Ancient writings tell us that Marco held 
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several high offices in the Imperial Council 
and for three years he was governor of the 
great city of Yangchow. He traveled to 
Burma, Tibet, and South India on business 
for the emperor. 

From Marco Polo’s writings we learn that 
the country of China during the Middle 
Ages, around 1280, was peace loving and 
progressive. Marco says the cities had 
straight, broad streets. People used paper 
money. There were fire departments with 
watchtowers and alarm gongs, and bridges 
high enough for sailing ships with masts to 
pass under. 

For seventeen years Marco served Kublai 
Khan. Often he longed to return to Italy. 
His father and uncle also wished to go 
home. Then one day Kublai Khan asked 
Marco, Nicolo, and Maffeto Polo to accom- 
pany a seventeen-year-old girl to the palace 
of the king of Persia. She was to be the new 
queen there. Many gifts were given her and 
the Polos were paid much gold and thirteen 
ships for making the journey. 

Whenever there was a delay on the way, 
Marco used the time to explore. He learned 
about the East Indies, and about the pearls 
and rubies to be found on the shores of 
India. 

Three years after the young girl left the 
palace of Kublai Khan she arrived safely at 
the palace in Persia. By this time she knew 
the Polos well and seemed to them like a 
sister. They were sorry to tell her good-by. 

Marco wondered how Venice would re- 
ceive him after being gone for twenty-four 
years. On a winter day in 1295, when the 
Polos returned, their relatives and friends 
did not believe that they were the men 
they used to know as the Polo explorers. 
These three men had become rich traders 
and Marco told fabulous tales of millions of 
jewels and millions of everything. “Marco 
Millions” the people of Venice called him, 
and made it plain that they did not believe 
much of what he said. However, they saw 
that he had gold, jewels, and beautiful cos- 
tumes. He never tired of telling where he 
got the rubies in India. He told of the cus- 
toms and languages of faraway peoples. 

We might never have heard of Marco's 
exciting travels if it had not been for a fight 
between the army of Venice and the army of 
Genoa. Marco Polo was captured and placed 
in jail with a scribe to keep him company. 
To pass the long days and evenings Marco 
told his story and the scribe wrote it down. 
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Before Marco died at the age of 70 he 
was asked if he wanted to take back some of 
his lies before he went to meet his Maker. 
His answer was, “I never told the half of 
what I saw.” 

We can well imagine how farfetched it 
seemed to the people of Venice to hear 
Marco tell that in China there was a black 
rock that was dug up from the ground 
and used for fuel. Europeans had not heard 
of coal in those days. When Marco spoke of 
another rock from which a kind of wool w 
spun, and the wool could not burn, th 
Venetians laughed loudly. We do not laugh 
today. We know this is the way asbestos is 
made, and asbestos does not burn. Marco 
Polo spoke of fountains of oil that sprang 
from the ground. Now we know he referred 
to the Baku oil fields. 

If Marco Polo were alive now, doesn’t it 
seem likely that he would be an attentive 
student in our modern classrooms, learning 
about the new inventions and new materials 
that are talked about almost every day? 





Forgetful Randy 
From page 5 


go to bed. He was quite positive he would 
not forget anything again as long as he 
lived. Pa was beginning to think so too. 
Ma was different. She knew her boy better 
than Pa did. 

A week later, Randy asked if he could 
spend the afternoon with Mike Kosh. Ma 
said it was all right just so long as he was 
through with his chores and he promised to 
be back before dark to help Pa with the 
milking. The sun was setting as Randy 
swung up the drive whistling, “My Home’s 
Across the Smoky Mountain.” He missed 
the tune now and then, but who cared? 

He and Pa whizzed through the milking, 
and soon they were washed clean and sitting 
down to dinner. Every smell about the 


kitchen was good tonight. Randy was fam- a 


ished. But there was something wrong about 
the way Ma had set the table. Only two 
places—one for Ma, one for Pa. Randy 
looked questioningly at Ma. “Did you think 
I would eat at Mike Kosh’s, Ma? I told you 
I would be back here before sunset to help 
Pa with the cows.” 

Ma was quite unconcerned. “No, I didn’t 
think you would stay at Mike's,” she an- 
swered. “I knew you'd come home.” 








Randy rose from the table to get a knife 
and fork. My! that apple pie. He could 
scarcely wait to get his teeth into it. But 
when he returned to the table Ma pushed 
him gently back. 

Pa looked stern. “You forgot something,” 
he said. Ma said, “Chickens don’t lay well if 
they go to bed empty.” Now Randy knew 
why there was no place for him at the table. 
He'd soon remedy that. “I'll go feed them 
right this minute, Ma,” he said, and raced 
for the door. 

Pa said, “You think those chickens will 
eed in the dark? They won't stir off their 
roosts till morning. They wouldn’t be able 
to see a grain of food.” 

Randy's head hung low. Pa was right. The 
chickens would be empty until morning 
and there wasn’t a thing he could do 
about it. 

Ma said, a little solemnly, “If boys forget 
and let chickens go to bed empty, then 
boys must go to bed empty too. Right?” Pa 
nodded, and Randy was silent. 

He lay empty a long time that night. But 
he didn’t forget again. 


Ann Gets Ready for Her 
Graduation Speech 


From page 11 


If you speak to the folks in the front rows, 
vour voice will be low, and the people in the 
back will not hear. But if you speak to the 
back rows, your voice will reach the people 
sitting back there and the front ones will 
hear it too.” 

“Now one more question, if I may, Jane,” 
Ann said. 

Jane nodded. 

“When I get on the stage and look down 
at all those faces, my throat tightens and 





“Ann,” Jane interrupted, “I know what 
you're going to say. I would suggest you 
hould be very sure of the first words of your 
peech. Practice several times saying the 
first few sentences before you go on the 
platform. By the time you've got them 
said. your voice will be natural and your 
brain will be working smoothly. 

“There’s another thing you haven't men- 
tioned—hands. I’m sure yours bother vou 
sometimes. Mine used to bother me. I didn’t 
know what to do with them. Someone sug- 





gested I try carrying something—a pencil, 
book, or paper. It helped a lot. It’s best 
to choose something that has to do with 
what you're talking about, not one that 
shouts, ‘She’s holding me so she won't feel 
awkward.’ Soon the time will come when 
you can gesture naturally and unconsciously, 
with nothing in your hands. Then you are 
ready to let the hands take care of them- 
selves. Believe me, they will, with no arti- 
ficial gestures and no stiffness, when your 
mind is absorbed in what you are saying and 
you are really trying to help the people in 
the audience.” 

“Thank you so much, Jane,” Ann said 
gratefully. “I’m sure when graduation comes 
you'll see me give a better speech as a result 
of all your advice.” 





Joshua Sold Books to a Bandit 
From page 3 


As Joshua talked, the bandit put the 
machete back in the leather holster on his 
belt. 

What did the colporteur do next? He 
gave the bandit a canvass, of course, just as 
any good colporteur would! He told the 
man all about the books he was selling and 
showed them to him, saying, “These books 
have a message from God for you and your 
family.” 

The bandit said, “Won’t you come home 
with me? I live right down this path. I want 
my wife to see the books too.” 

Joshua wondered, “Dare I go into the 
woods alone with this man? Only a moment 
ago he threatened to kill me. Is this a trick 
to get me off the highway? Or is God lead- 
ing me to make a sale? Will I be able to in- 
terest the family in Jesus and the Bible?” 

He decided to be strong and of good cour- 
age, and plunged into the woods with the 
bandit leading the way. The trail was long 
and Joshua was afraid, but he determined 
that as long as the trail lasted he would keep 
talking about Jesus and the new life He 
wants men to live. 

They came at last to a little clearing, and 
Joshua saw a bamboo hut thatched with 
palm leaves. Frightened children. half 
naked, peeked at him from around the cor- 
ners. The bandit’s wife was so frightened 
that she refused to come and look at the 
books until the bandit had spent a long 
time persuading her. But once she had seen 
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them, she wanted them for herself and her 
family. 

All the time the colporteur was praying 
that he would make a sale, but he couldn't 
imagine where the money might come 
from, the family was living in such poverty. 
However, when the woman said she wanted 
the books, the bandit produced the money 
and counted out the pesos one by one. 

Joshua returned to the highway, happy 
that he had found enough courage to follow 
the bandit through the woods, even glad 
that the bandit had jumped out and threat- 
ened to take his life. 


Ayesha, Beloved of God 
From page 8 


the big Dutch school and she wanted to 
look as neat as the other schoolgirls. 

When she had scrubbed the clothes to her 
satisfaction, she spread them on the grass to 
dry and unbraided her heavy hair. She strug- 
gled with it for an hour, soaping and wring- 
ing it again and again. At last she stood 
under the bamboo pipe from the spring and 
let the warm water wash over her hair and 
her whole body. She wrapped a towel 
around her hair and wound it on top of her 
head, where it perched like a clumsy head- 
dress while she changed her wet clothes 
for dry ones. Then she threw a mat down in 
the sun near the shady spot of bare earth 
where her father played with his marbles. 

Sitting down on the mat, she spread her 
hair around her like a black curtain and be- 
gan to straighten it with the wooden comb. 

About an hour later she looked out 
through the strands of drying hair and saw 
that her father was no longer pushing the 
marbles about. His face was flushed and 
Ayesha felt a twinge of fear. It closed round 
her heart like a rough hand. She threw 
back her mane of damp hair and ran to him. 

His eyes, as he lifted them to hers, were 
red and wild. She took hold of his hand and 
it burned hers like a rice plate left too long 
in the sun. He tried to stand but fell back on 
the grass, breathing hard and fast. 

Ayesha ran into the shop, calling, “Grand- 
father, Uncle Ali, come quick. My father is 
struck with the fever!” 

The men hurried out and carried the sick 
man to his sleeping mat. Uncle Ali ran to 
buy some of the white fever pills and 
grandfather kept a sorrowful watch over his 
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eldest son. All that night no one slept. The 
fever pills had no effect on the sickness and 
they all knew it was the deadly kind of 
malaria fever. By noon the next day Ayesha’s 
father was dead and arrangements for 
the funeral began. 

Ayesha went about the house like a 
shadow. Her eyes stung from so much cry- 
ing and her throat ached. 

“My poor father,” she said over and over 
again. “If he had been like other people he 
could have told us that he felt sick and we 
might have saved him.” 

The thought clung in her mind like % 
black spider on a wall. “If father could have 
told us, if he had been sensible, he would be 
living still) The medicine might have 
helped if he could have had it sooner.” 

The day her father was buried, Ayesha 
talked to grandfather. “It is my mother who 
killed my father,” she said. “She is a wicked 
woman and I shall hate her as long as I 
live. And someday I will find her and do 
something to her that will punish her.” 

The old man patted her shoulder with a 
comforting hand. “Don’t grieve, my daugh- 
ter. Your father’s mind and soul died ten 
years ago. It is best this way.” 

“Has my father gone to shorga where the 
sons of Allah are forever blest?” she asked. 

Hadji Mudin lifted his fez and scratched 
his gray head. “Yes, surely he must be going 
there. Only Allah knows the answers.” 

Then Ayesha cried out in sorrow and an- 
ger. “You aren't sure. You aren’t sure. My 
father was gentle as a baby; but he had no 
mind. I never knew him and now I never 
will. Shall I never see him again?” 

“No, my daughter, you know that no 
woman goes to the blessed place. It is 
enough that a woman’s son or husband or 
father or grandfather goes there.” 

“Then I shall never see him?” 

“No.” Grandfather spoke in a firm voice. 
“You will never see him again. It is fate.” 

Ayesha flung herself on the mat and 
sobbed until her eyes were swollen and her 
whole body ached. The old man slipp 
quietly away and left the girl to her miser 

When the men came in to eat their eve- 
ning meal Ayesha had recovered her calm 
patience and their rice and curry was al- 
ready steaming on the plates. 

None of them spoke of the empty mat 
or of the silent man who had sat among 
them unseeing and unknowing these ten 
years; but Ayesha refused to eat. 
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At the end of the week the Hadji spoke 
to Uncle Ali, “Go tomorrow and take the 
girl to the Dutch school. She is already very 
late, but they may still take her. She grieves 
too much. If she sees new faces and makes 
new friends it will be good for her.” 

Early the next morning grandfather gave 
Ayesha a package wrapped in newspaper. 
She opened it and found a beautiful and 
costly sarong decorated with graceful red 
and blue birds. There was a yellow silk 

re three heavy gold coins—twenty guil- 

er pieces—made into brooches and fas- 
tened together with two lengths of delicate 
gold chain, so it would be impossible to lose 
one of the coins without losing all three of 
them. 

Then Ayesha knew that this was her 
grandfather's way of comforting her. She 
knew that ordinarily such a gift was not 
given to a Battak girl until her marriage. 
Grandfather must love her very much. No 
doubt he was grieving as much as she. 

For the first time since her father’s death, 
Ayesha smiled as she bowed before her 
grandfather and thanked him in the way all 
good Mohammedan girls show their grati- 
tude. Then she ran to put on the lovely 
garments. 

When she came out of her room with the 
three dazzling gold pieces fastening the 
jacket’s front, her grandfather’s face lighted 
with pleasure and he said, “Now you are 
the Hadji’s daughter—shining like a costly 
pearl.” He smiled at Uncle Ali, who had 
just come in. 

Then Ayesha knew that her grandfather 
expected her to wear this outfit to the Dutch 
school. She choked down her disappoint- 
ment. She knew that the schoolgirls wore 
dresses after the European fashion, and she 
had a good supply of bright cotton dresses 
and three white ones. The shorter length of 
the dresses made them much more suitable 
for school than the ankle length sarong, and 
the long sleeved jacket was hot compared to 
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But Ayesha also knew how much her 
grandfather disliked the foreign clothes and 
she stepped forward, saying, “I’m all ready 
to go, Uncle Ali. My clothes are lovely, 
Grandfather.” 

Then Uncle Ali took her by the hand and 
grandfather went into the shop. He didn’t 
say good-by, but Ayesha knew that she had 
pleased him. 





“FLOWERS—GROWING PLANTS" 


May 


24. Matt. 21:22 Believe when you pray 

25. Matt. 24:35 God’s word shall not pass away 

26. John 1:41 = Andrew brings his brother to Christ 

27. James 3:12 It is the fountain that counts 

28. Matt. 26:27 Grape juice represents blood of 
Jesus 

29. Matt. 26:28 Blood of Jesus shed for remission of 
sin 

30. Matt. 26:29 Christ promised to join His disci- 
ples in heaven 








It was not a long walk to the school and 
before many minutes Uncle Ali and Ayesha 
stood in the headmaster’s office making ar- 
rangements for Ayesha to enter school. 

“You have attended Malay school?” the 
headmaster asked Ayesha. 

“Yes, for four years.” 

“You will learn fast.” He smiled at Aye- 
sha. “Come, I will show you the room where 
your class is studying.” 

When he opened the door and Ayesha 
saw the boys and girls at their desks staring 
at her, she would have run away, but Uncle 
Ali held her by the hand and led her to a 
desk that the teacher pointed out at the back 
of the room. 

It was almost time for dismissal and Un- 
cle Ali waited near the door. Ayesha re- 
covered from her embarrassment a little 
and looked at the girl sitting across the aisle 
from her. The girl smiled and Ayesha smiled 
back. The girl was unusually pretty. She had 
kind eyes and her hair was twisted into a 
neat bun and fastened with a bone pin 
shaped like a fishing spear. She wore a blue 
cotton dress, starched and clean, with a 
white collar. She must be about my age, 
Ayesha thought. 

Then she looked around at all the other 
girls and saw that she was the only girl with 
sarong and jacket. The hot blood rushed to 
her cheeks and she hid her face in her 
hands. (To be continued) 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General —_——— 


Theme for second quarter: "Famous Victories in the Bible" 


» 


IX—David's Victory Over Goliath 


(MAY 30) 


Memory VERSE: The Lord that delivered 
me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the 
paw of the bear, he will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine’ (1 Samuel 17:37). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of David’s victory over the 
giant of the Philistines as told in 1 Samuel 17: 
32-52. 


SUNDAY 
Goliath Defies the Armies of Saul 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 17. 


The Philistines were on the warpath again. 
This time they had gathered at Shochoh, 
about seventeen miles southwest of Jerusalem. 
Saul and his men went down south to meet 
them, and pitched camp at Elah. A valley lay 
between the two armies. The Philistines were 
exulting in their champion, a giant named 
Goliath, of the city of Gath. Read verses 4 to 7 
and see how tall he was and what his armor 
was like. 

His height was about 11 feet. The weight of 
his coat of mail (five thousand shekels of iron) 
was equivalent to 110 pounds and his spear- 
head (six hundred shekels) 13 pounds. He must 
have been quite a terrifying sight to the armies 
of Israel. 

Every day he came out in full view of the 
men of Saul’s army and challenged them. You 
can read what he said, in verses 8 to 10. 

His boastful words had a terrifying effect on 
the men in Saul’s army. Read what we are told 
about them in verse 11. - 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 646, pars. 2, 3. 
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THINK of what Solomon says about those who 
are proud—that “pride goeth before a fall.” 
Pray to be kept from boasting. 


MONDAY 
David Visits the Camp 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 17. 


Back in Bethlehem, David, son of Jesse (who 
was the grandson of Ruth and Boaz), was shep- 
herding his father’s sheep. He had been 
anointed by Samuel, but it was not yet time for 
him to be announced as king of Israel. 

David’s three eldest brothers, Eliab, Abina- 
dab, and Shammah, had joined Saul’s forces in 
the battle against the Philistines. There was 
no radio, no television, not even daily news- 
papers, to bring swift news of the progress of 
the war in those days, so one day Jesse called his 
youngest son to him and told him to go to Elah 
for news, Read his instructions to David, in 
verses 17 and 18. 

“Unknown to Jesse, the youthful shepherd 
had been intrusted with a higher mission. The 
armies of Israel were in peril, and David ha 
been directed by an angel to save his people: } 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 645. 

The eager young shepherd boy soon reached 
the scene of conflict, and delivered the gifts and 
his father’s messages. Find what happened as 
he was talking with his brothers, in verse 23. 

David saw the effect this boastful giant had 
on the soldiers of Saul, and he felt indignant 
that God’s people should have to suffer shame 
at the hands of these heathen armies. 

He heard the men talk of the rich rewards 
the king had offered the man who would take 
on Goliath’s challenge, and he longed to be that 
man. 








For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 645. 

Tuink! Are you jealous for the honor of the 
cause of God as David was jealous for the honor 
of God’s people? 

Pray to guard the honor of God’s cause. 


TUESDAY 
David Before Saul 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 17. 


David made no secret of his ambition to rid 
Israel of this boastful enemy. His desires were 


David swung the sling and paused, waiting. Slowly Goliath tipped forward and fell heavily to the ground. 





made known to Saul, and Saul sent for the lad. 
Read in verse 32 what David said to King Saul 
when he appeared before him. 

But Saul, looking him over, and noting that 
he was just a youth, said, “Thou art not able to 
go against this Philistine to fight with him: for 
thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from 
his youth” (1 Samuel 17:33). 

To show that he was no coward, David then 
related some of the brave deeds he had done as 
he had watched his father’s sheep. Find what 
they were, in verses 34 and 35. 

“And this uncircumcised Philistine shall be 
as one of them,” promised the young shepherd, 
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“seeing he hath defied the armies of the living 
God” (1 Samuel 17:36). 

From his heart he believed that the same God 
who had helped him fight the lion and the bear 
would help him fight this man who threatened 
the freedom of God’s people. As Saul listened 
and noted the sincerity and the faith and the 
courage of the young lad, he felt that he indeed 
was the one to meet Goliath’s challenge. In the 
last part of verse 37, read what he said to him. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 646, par. 1 

TuHINK how David let the victories of the past 
spur him on to greater victories in the future. 

RESOLVE always to remember how God has 
been with you in the past and how He is able 
to help you in every trial of the future. 


WEDNESDAY 
David Accepts the Giant’s Challenge 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 17. 

With the king’s permission to accept Goliath’s 
challenge, David prepared to go and meet him. 
Saul lent him his armor, but the heavy helmet 
and coat of mail were not comfortable upon 
him. He set out, but turned back. “I cannot go 
with these,” he said, “for I have not proved 
them” (1 Samuel 17:39). 

Discarding the sword, he took the things he 
was familiar with. Find what they were, in 
verse 40. 

Can you imagine the surprise on the face of 
Goliath as he saw the champion the Israelites 
were sending forth? Instead of a giant of a 
man, he saw a mere youth. He was filled with 
contempt. Read what he said in his disgust, in 
verse 43. 

But his swearing and his calling on his gods 
had no effect upon David. Confident that this 
battle was the Lord’s, he answered the giant 
in a clear musical voice that rang out and was 
heard by thousands. Read his brave words, in 
verses 45 to 47. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 646, par. 4; p. 647. 

Tutnk! Just as David took for the combat the 
things that he was accustomed to, so we are to 
use the things which we have to do the work of 
the Lord. 


Pray for God to use you and your talents and 
possessions just as you are. 


THURSDAY 


David’s Victory Over Goliath 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 17. 


David’s speech angered Goliath. He took a 
step forward, and David, taking his cue, ran 
toward the army of the Philistines to meet the 
giant. Read for yourself the story of how he 
killed Goliath, in verses 49 and 50. 

Losing no time, David ran to the prostrate 
form of Goliath and finished his work. Read 
what he did, in verse 51. 





Now there was no doubt in the minds of the 
Philistines that their champion was dead. In 
fear they turned and fied. Read how the armies 
of Israel continued the battle, in verses 52 and 
53. 

Abner, the captain of the king’s army, took 
David in triumph to Saul with the head of the 
giant in his hand. No one seemed to know who 
this brave lad was. “Whose son art thou?” in- 
quired the king. “I am the son of thy servant 
Jesse the Beth-lehemite,” was his reply (1 Sam- 
uel 17:58). 

So David brought honor to his father and 
family, salvation to his country, and glory to the 
Lord of hosts. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 648. 

THinkK! Do your deeds bring honor to you 
family and glory to God? 

Pray to have a heart as loyal and brave as the 
heart of David. 


FRIDAY 

Answer these questions to review the lesson. 

1. Who was Goliath? (1 Samuel 17:4.) 

2. What was his armor like? (1 Samuel 17: 
5-7.) 

3. How did the Philistines propose to fight 
the battle? (1 Samuel 17:8-10.) 

4. Who was David? (1 Samuel 17:12, 14.) 

5. What was his occupation? (1 Samuel 17: 

) 


6. What were his three oldest brothers do- 
ing at this time? (1 Samuel 17:13.) 

7. On what errand did Jesse send David? 
(1 Samuel 17:17, 18.) 

8. When David reached the front lines, what 
did he witness? (1 Samuel 17:23.) 

9. What offer did David make to King Saul? 
(1 Samuel 17:32.) 

10. How did he convince Saul that he was 
able to accept the challenge made by Goliath? 
(1 Samuel 17:34-37.) 

11. What did Saul lend David to help him 
in the fight? (1 Samuel 17:38.) 

12. Did David use them? (1 Samuel 17:39.) 

13. How did David finally equip himself for 
the fight? (1 Samuel 17:40.) 

14. What did Goliath say when he saw the 
champion the Israelites sent to meet him? (1 
Samuel 17:43, 44.) 

15. What did David tell Goliath about his 
equipment for the fight? (1 Samuel 17:45-47.) 

16. How did David overcome Goliath? (1 
Samuel 17:49, 50.) 

17. What happened to the Philistines when 
their champion was killed? (1 Samuel 17:51- 
53.) 

Review the memory verse. 

Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, 
Bible Story, vol. 4, pp. 9-13. 


The 








COVER PICTURE by Moody Bible In- 
stitute. The little bird is a fairy tern two 
days old on Midway Island. * 
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Tht CECRE] of who was in McCullum’s cave one night. Well, I 


can’t tell you, but Uncle Arthur does in— 
THE SECRET OF THE CAVE, by Arthur S. Maxwell Price, $2.50 


You will want to be one of the first to know about another secret in— 


HAPPY HOME STORIES, by Ella M. Robinson Price, $2.75 
But you won't know all the secrets until you find out why the lioness was like a kit- 
ten, in— LITTLE TYKE, by Georges Westbeau Price, $2.50 
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These books are available from your Church Mis- 
sionary Secretary or your Book and Bible House. 


When ordering by mail, allow 15 cents for the first book and 5 cents for 
each additional book, to cover mailing costs. Add sales tax where necessary. 
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1. About this time a shipload of Bactrian camels were 
imported to San Francisco from the Amur River in 
Manchuria for freighting at the mines. 2. A num- 
ber of these were taken to the Cariboo country in 
British Columbia where gold had been discovered. 








4. Transcontinental railroads were now spanning the 
country and to a young progressive nation this was 
a more exciting way to travel than by camel caravan. 
5. Because the camels could endure hardship they 
were often abused and not given time to recuperate 

















Linemen found them useful in fixing telegraph lines. 
3. With Jefferson Davis gone the Government lost 
interest in the camels. The mines were playing out 
and the need was not as great for them. On public 
roads they caused trouble by frightening the horses. 











after hard work. Like the “One Ho’ss Shay” they 
would “go to pieces all at once.” 6. Many of the 
camels the Government had on hand were sold to 
circuses for a fraction of what they had cost the 
Government just in an attempt to get rid of them. 








7. Many of the camels were allowed to run away 
into the desert. 8. They managed well enough on 
their own, but the Indians looked upon them as fair 
game and shot and ate them whenever they could. 
9. For this reason even though the camels produced 
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young, they became fewer and fewer. In Canada 
the last one died near Kamloops in 1908. In Arizona 
a cow and calf seen in 1913 were the last camels 
reliably reported. The a —_— was over. 





